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two or three exceptions, probably the only Italian writer of that time 
whose works had so wide a circulation as to bring him a livelihood. 
They were of three kinds: first, fiction, including under this head 
several novels and his very realistic sketches; second, descriptions of 
his travels; and third, poems. His books of travel made him known 
outside of Italy and were translated into several languages. The 
earliest, on Spain, appeared in 1873; Holland in 1874; Constanti- 
nople, 1877; Morocco, 1879; Argentina, to which he gave the title 
"SulP Oceano" in 1877; besides recollections of London and of Paris. 
In his later years he became like Lombroso and other intellectuals at 
Turin and Milan, a socialist, and he issued several volumes in support 
of this cult. He interested himself in writing for the young and his 
" Cuore," of which more than 400,000 copies had already been sold 
several years ago, aims at teaching the young, (through a story which 
has enchanted them by multitudes), the elements of a strong and noble 
character. No other book in modern Italian, except Manzoni's 
"I Promessi Sposi" has been so popular. He wrote also, "LTdioma 
Gentile" which glorifies the Italian language; and, besides several 
polemical tracts and later recollections, he produced more fiction, of 
which " II Romanzo d'un Maestro " was the most important. He died 
at Turin, March 12, 1908. De Amicis was a remarkably clear writer, 
a master of vivid description, and he possessed an indefinable charm 
which endeared him to most of his readers and diffused a magnetic 
quality over whatever he wrote. 

William Roscoe Thayer. 
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Fellow in Class III, Section 2, 1859 (President 1903-1908). 

William Watson Goodwin died in Cambridge, June 15, 1912. He 
was elected Fellow of the Academy, January 26, 1859, was a member 
of the Publication Committee from 1871 to 1880, and President from 
1903 to 1908, in which year his failing health compelled him to decline 
re-election. His interest in the Academy was shown by frequent 
addresses and by letters when he was in Europe. His last communica- 
tion was an interesting description of the character of the meetings in 
his early years (Proceedings, vol. XLVI, 1910). 
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The son of Hersey Bradford Goodwin (Harvard College 1826, 
Harvard Divinity School 1829) and Lucretia Ann Watson, he was born 
May 9, 1831, at Concord, Mass., where his father was the colleague of 
the Senior Minister, Dr. Ezra Ripley. Both his parents having died 
during his infancy, he lived at Plymouth with his grandmother, 
Lucretia Burr (Sturges) Watson until he entered Harvard College in 
1847. After receiving his Bachelor's degree in 1851 he lived in Cam- 
bridge for two years as resident graduate taking a few private pupils, 
(among others John C. Ropes), but devoting the major part of his 
time to the pursuit of his own studies in company with Ephraim 
Whitman Gurney and Henry Williamson Haynes. Finding, however, 
that there was no opportunity for advanced study at Harvard (the 
Graduate Department was unknown until 1872), he determined to 
seek instruction in Gottingen, which had been the resort of many 
Harvard men, such as Everett, Bancroft, Longfellow, Motley, and, 
nearer his own day, Gould, '44, and Child and Lane (both '46), with 
whom he was to be so long associated in Cambridge. He used to recall 
with interest the fact that of the five holders, of the Eliot Professorship 
of Greek Literature, since its foundation, three had studied at the 
Georgia-Augusta. The great classical scholars there in his day were 
Schneidewin and K. F. Hermann, the latter the last of the encyclopae- 
dists in classical philology. After studying in Gottingen, Bonn, and 
Berlin for two years, he received the degree of Ph.D. from Gottingen 
in 1855. His doctor's dissertation dealt with the Sea Power of the 
Ancients ("De potentiae veterum gentium maritimae epochis apud 
Eusebium"). During his stay abroad he visited Italy and Greece. 

Returning in 1856, Goodwin found that he had been made Tutor in 
Greek and Latin at Harvard, a post he exchanged, in the following 
year, for that of Tutor in Greek. In 1860, he succeeded Felton, who, 
in that year, resigned the Eliot Professorship of Greek Literature to 
become President of the College. For forty-one years Goodwin 
was in active service; even after his resignation in 1901, when he 
became Emeritus, his zeal did not permit him to sever himself from 
the work of actual instruction, and for seven years he continued to 
lecture on Plato and Aristotle. From 1903 to 1909 he was Overseer 
of the University, a distinction attained by relatively few of its 
teachers. 

In the history of education in America few men have exceeded 
Goodwin's period of service; and few have conferred greater distinc- 
tion on American scholarship. His life is no exception to the rule that 
the annals of a scholar's career are short and simple. His many years 
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were spent in unremitting and unobtrusive labor for the welfare of 
Harvard in a period fruitful in far-reaching changes, a period that 
witnessed the decline of the old type of American college and the rise 
of the American university. He was clear-sighted in his judgment and 
temperate in his reasoning alike when he advocated, or when he op- 
posed, the policies that shaped the conduct of Harvard University 
to its present estate. 

The controlling 'motive that directed him during the revolutionary 
changes that transformed the Harvard of his youth was the welfare 
of scholarship, not merely in the Classics, but in every other discipline 
as well. He opposed the reduction of the college course from four 
years to three years because he believed that any reduction should be 
made at the beginning, not at the end; and he never changed his 
opinion as to the importance of classical study as a basis of literary 
culture. He was ingenuously dismayed at the failure of some of his 
contemporaries to see the value of Greek for modern education,- and 
he witnessed with regret a generation of youth invited, as it were, to 
aim at literary culture without a knowledge of the language of Homer, 
Sophocles, and Plato. But if he could not view untroubled the dis- 
solution of all the old ideas as to the value of a "liberal" education, 
he never wished for the return of the system of required studies 
prevalent in his undergraduate days and still in force until 1867-68; 
he advocated the abandoning of obligatory Greek in the Sophomore 
year; he welcomed the advent of the more fully developed elective 
system, though he foresaw some of the defects it has disclosed. He 
was not a blind worshipper of the classical literature of the ancients; 
he saw in it, not an agent for the discipline of the intellect of all youth, 
but an instrument, imperative for the understanding of the develop- 
ment of European letters, and salutary for those who would win a 
true appreciation of English literature. In him the intellectual spirit 
of scientific research in the field of grammar did not blunt the literary 
and artistic sense, which, as has well been said, is partly also moral. 
The old-time humanities translated themselves in him into the spirit 
of just and refined living. He did not confine his sympathies to the 
ancient world that was his by the association of daily work; but he 
realized, in the words of Renan, that "progress will eternally consist 
in developing what Greece conceived"; and from Greece he gathered, 
what many of the noblest and best have gathered thence, a large part 
of that wisdom of life which is more precious and more enduring than 
mere learning. 

As a teacher, as I recall him in the late seventies, Goodwin insisted 
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on rigid accuracy in the understanding of the words of the text as the 
approach to the larger understanding of the thought — the only true 
method, if a vapid sentimental enthusiasm is not to be the goal of the 
appreciation of Greek, or of any other, literature. He laid no special 
emphasis on formal grammar, but he had taken to heart, perhaps 
unconsciously, the saying of Godfried Hermann, that without gram- 
mar there can be no appreciation of literature. Looseness of method 
Goodwin detested, and as he held us to strict accuracy, so in his range 
of exposition he confined himself to essentials in comment and illus- 
tration. His instruction was sound and informing, laying stress on 
fact rather than on subjective impressions. He managed his large 
store of knowledge with an ease and a security that awakened at 
once our admiration and our confidence. In textual criticism, as 
elsewhere, he abhored supersubtle ingenuity; he permitted no diffi- 
culty or obscurity, especially in phraseology or historical allusion, to 
pass unexplained, but he had the sincerity to confess his inability to 
understand passages corrupt beyond all cure. 

No one who knew Goodwin, no one who has ever listened to the 
sustained flow of his facile translation of the "Agamemnon," could 
ever doubt that he had a deep love for Greek literature. But he was 
temperamentally alien to panegyric; he would not allow the language 
of emotional appreciation to trouble the beauty, the calm, the harmony 
of imagination and reason that give to Greek literature its sempiternal 
charm. Like the very reticences of that literature, the reticence of 
its expositor marked his power. He appealed therefore less to the 
many than to those, who, like himself, needed no spur in their " chase 
after beauty" — if I may use Plato's phrase in another application. 
His formative influence may be traced in the temperate and rational 
style, in the absence of extravagance, exaggeration, and perverse 
ingenuity, in the work of many of his pupils. 

It is the common fate of men who have devoted themselves with 
success to the welfare of a beloved college, that later generations should 
allow the memory of their many labors to pass into forgetfulness. As 
an Hellenist, however, Goodwin's name will live, for directly and 
indirectly, as an interpreter of the literature and language of ancient 
Greece, he had a large influence on the temper and conscience of classi- 
cal scholarship in the United States. 

In the middle of the last century our native classical scholarship had 
scarcely awakened to the possibility of the independence born of 
original research. A leisurely interest in the classics as the humani- 
ties, a somewhat torpid belief in their efficiency as a discipline for all 
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mental dispositions, which was tempered but rarely by incursions into 
the larger meanings of Hellenic literature, sufficed with but rare 
exceptions for the generation under which Goodwin grew to manhood. 
In the year when, at the age of twenty-nine, he succeeded Felton in 
the Eliot Professorship, Goodwin gave evidence with a certain brilliant 
audacity that he had severed himself from the past. The year 1860 
may well be taken as the mark of the appearance of a new spirit in 
our classical scholarship. In that year Hadley at Yale published his 
"Greek Grammar" based on the work of Georg Curtius; at Harvard, 
Goodwin brought out the book with which his name will be longest 
associated — the " Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek 
Verb." 

I cannot discover that Goodwin had occupied himself especially 
with the problems of systematic Greek grammar in any of its aspects 
during his residence at the universities of Gottingen, Bonn, and Berlin ; 
but the "Moods and Tenses" is itself a witness to the quickening 
spirit exercised by European masters upon the American philologists 
who, about the middle of the last century, began to cross the ocean in 
search of the inspiration they could not find at home. Yet the work, 
alike in its first form and when rewritten and greatly enlarged thirty 
years afterwards, owes relatively little to European research for its 
essential distinction. Not that Goodwin was not indebted, as he 
himself gladly acknowledged, to the labors of the great Danish scholar 
Madvig, or that some of his positions had not already been occupied 
by German syntacticians. But at the very outset of his career he 
had learned to think for himself — " Librum aperi, ut discas quid alii 
cogitaverint; librum claude, ut ipse cogites." It was due to his 
native and trained sense and knowledge of language as the instrument 
of the most delicate and refined expression that he was enabled to 
safeguard the subject of the modal and temporal relations of the Greek 
verb from the twofold danger that menaced it at the time. On the 
one hand, metaphysical subtlety exercised a malign influence in 
disturbing a clear understanding of the facts and their interpretation; 
on the other hand, comparative grammar, a science at that .time in its 
infancy, by the very width of its horizon and the insecurity of its basis, 
threatened to carry back to the primitive home of the Aryans many of 
the problems that pertained in the first instance to the history of the 
Greek language on Greek soil. 

It was Goodwin's clarity of judgment — with characteristic modesty 
he called it "common sense" — that saw the truth when the Germans 
had generally failed to release themselves from the intricacies of philo- 
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sophical abstractions; and with equal sagacity and discernment he 
refused to trust himself upon the shifting sands of comparative syntax. 
The metaphysical syntax that held sway when Goodwin began his 
career is largely a thing of the past; but historical syntax, both in the 
wider -area of the Indo-European languages and on Greek territory, 
has immeasurably increased its influence as it has steadily built upon 
securer foundations. 

The wonder is that after thirty years the large increments of scien- 
tific research should have found themselves easily at home and should 
have worked no disturbance to the principles laid down in a book, of 
which its author, in his revision of 1890, said that it had appeared " in 
the enthusiasm of youth as an ephemeral production." The truth 
is that the " Moods and Tenses " of 1890 is at bottom the " Moods and 
Tenses" of 1860; for, though there was much to add in a work de- 
signed to fill a larger compass, there was astonishingly little to curtail, 
to modify in important particulars, or to reject out-right. I know of 
no book of like character that possesses the quality of prescience in 
equal degree. The "Moods and Tenses," like every other piece of 
work done by its author, is marked by perfect sanity, displays the 
working of an independent and resourceful thinker, who with steadied 
purpose aimed at presenting the vital principles and the essential 
facts, freed from the entanglements of specious and shifting theories. 
It is the expression of a cautious scholar who possessed a varied and 
exact knowledge of English speech, which he wielded with precision 
in setting forth the fine distinctions of the delicate Greek idiom. To 
its judicious presentation of the facts, to its lucidity and exactness of 
statement, perhaps even to its very refusal to enter at all points and 
at all hazards upon the treacherous ground of absolute definition, the 
book owes its fame as a standard work, still indispensable, despite the 
subsequent mass of treatises, both large and small, that traverse the 
whole or some part of the same field. And it has had a wider and more 
salutary influence than any American or English book in its province 
for more than half a century. 

Apart from its virtues of lucidity and orderliness, there are certain 
special features of the "Moods and Tenses" that have commanded 
most attention: the distinction between the time of an action and the 
character of an action", the distinction between absolute and relative 
time, the division of conditional sentences (and in particular the treat- 
ment of shall and will and should and would conditions, which Goodwin 
discussed at some length in the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, Vol. 7 (1876), and in the Journal of Philology, Vol. 8 
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(1879)), the relation of the optative to the subjunctive and other 
moods, and the origin of the construction of ob nil with the subjunctive 
and the future indicative. 

The author of the "Mood and Tenses," the doctor irrefragabilis of 
Greek syntax, as he has been called, would have been the last to 
claim that he had, with Browning's grammarian, settled all of "fin's 
business." He had not been, like Tom Steady in "The Idler," "a 
vehement assertor of uncontro verted truths; and by keeping himself 
out of the reach of contradiction, had acquired all the confidence 
which the consciousness of irresistible abilities could have given." 
There is much in Greek syntax that is debatable territory; but when- 
ever Goodwin entered that territory — though he was not a statisti- 
cian, as the earlier great scholars were not — his prevailing soundness 
of judgment and his range of illustration afford the controversialist 
only rarely the luxury of holding a different opinion. 

Goodwin's "Greek Grammar" appeared ten years after the "Moods 
and Tenses," and inherited as by right the distinction and the distinc- 
tive features of the earlier work. The "Moods and Tenses" appealed 
to the advanced student and the teacher; the "Grammar" brought 
before the neophyte the facts of the language in exact and clear form; 
and showed that its author possessed the rare (and often underesti- 
mated) faculty of making a good elementary book. Only he who has 
himself followed in the tracks of Goodwin can adequately realize the 
elarity and compactness of his statements that never err through undue 
emphasis either on logical or on aesthetic relations. 

The very excellence and success of Goodwin's work in the depart- 
ment of grammar made the wider public, and to a certain degree even 
the Hellenists of this country, ignorant of the scope and the distinction 
of his work in other fields. It is an altogether erroneous notion that 
Goodwin was purely a grammarian, honorable as that title has been 
made by many illustrious scholars. The range of his sympathies with 
Greek literature was indicated early in his career. The " Greek Gram- 
mar" appeared in 1870; in the same year was published Goodwin's 
revision, in five volumes, of the translation of Plutarch's "Morals" 
made by various hands in the seventeenth century. Innumerable 
errors and infelicities of the old translation were cleared away by 
Goodwin, whose work was termed a "vindication" of Plutarch by 
Emerson, who contributed an Introduction to the revision. English 
readers who would acquaint themselves with the deep and broad 
humanity of the sage of Chaeronea, in whom the intellect was illumi- 
nated by the force of morals, will long continue to use the translation 
of the Cambridge scholar. 
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In common with many men of his position Goodwin turned at times 
to editorial work of a humbler character. He re-edited Felton's 
edition of Isocrates' " Panegyricus " (1863), of the "Birds" (1868) and 
the "Clouds" (1870) of Aristophanes. One of the most excellent 
books of its kind is the "Greek Reader" (1877, and in many later 
editions), while his edition of the "Anabasis" (1885, and in many 
later editions), prepared in conjunction with his colleague, Professor 
J. W. White, and augmented by an Illustrated Vocabulary, the work 
of Professors White and Morgan, is a model for its exact attention to 
grammatical details. 

With Greek philosophy Goodwin never claimed the intimate ac- 
quaintance of one whose special interests and sympathies mark him 
as a philosopher by profession. The temper of his mind was not 
metaphysical. Yet he had a large knowledge of the great ethical 
books of Greek literature, and years of close study made him a wise 
and judicious interpreter of the "Republic" of Plato and of Aristotle's 
"Ethics." To the investigation of the history, antiquities, and law 
of ancient Greece he brought a mind keenly observant of the similari- 
ties and differences between ancient and modern times. It is in the 
interpretation of the masterpiece of Greek oratory that the scholar 
must be able to draw, in well-nigh equal measure, upon a sound 
knowledge of ancient history and ancient law. Goodwin's mastery of 
this double field appears in his editions of Demosthenes' "On the 
Crown" (1901) and "Against Midias" (1906). He wrote also on 
" The Relation of the Trpoedpoi to the irpvraveis in the Athenian Senate," 
and on "The Value of the Attic Talent in Modern Money" (Traas- 
aciions of theAmerican Philological Association, Vol. 16, 1885). To 
Thucydides he devoted a large share of his attention, and for many 
years lectured also on certain masterpieces of the Greek drama. 

It is to be regretted that Goodwin would not allow himself to be 
persuaded to prepare an edition of Aeschylus, to the interpretation of 
whose text he devoted years of profound study. He edited the text 
and prepared a translation of the "Agamemnon," to be used in con- 
nection with the public presentation of that play by the Department of 
Classics at Harvard in 1906. Of his critical method we have a lumi- 
nous example in the paper entitled "On the Text and Interpretation 
of certain passages in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus." (Transactions 
Amer. Philol. Assoc, Vol. 8, 1877). In confronting the great difficul- 
ties of the text of Aeschylus, Goodwin was invariably hostile to the 
sciolist who complacently substitutes his emendations for the words 
of the poet. "Est quaedam etiam nesciendi ars et scientia" — an 
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admonition applied far more rigorously by the American scholar than 
by its German author. 

It was Goodwin's good fortune to visit Greece as a young man when 
fresh from his studies in Germany; and it was he who was the first 
Director of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens (1882- 
83), an appropriate honor for the foremost Greek scholar of his time 
who was also one of the founders of the American Institute of Archae- 
ology. To his acquaintance with the land of Greece, reinforcing his 
knowledge of Greek literature and history, we owe the admirable 
paper on "The Battle of Salamis," first published in 1885 {Papers of 
the American School of Classical Studies in Athens, vol. I); and in 
another form in 1906 (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. 
XVII). Goodwin's careful sifting of the evidence determined the 
several localities in question and convincingly described the disposi- 
tions and movements of the Greek and barbarian forces in connection 
with that memorable contest. During his sojourn in Greece he be- 
came intimate with Prime Minister Tricoupis and long continued in 
association with the family of that statesman. His interest in the 
land of Greece was fittingly signalized by his being named a Knight 
of the Greek Order of the Redeemer. 

Apart from the books and separate articles already mentioned, 
Goodwin wrote relatively little. He contributed to "The Christian 
Register" an appreciation of Jowett which deals sympathetically 
with the "Essays and Reviews"; he prepared memoirs of Professors 
Torrey and Lane, and communicated to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society the Records of the Old Colony Club (1769-1773). In 1896, 
when the Venezuelan dispute was in the air, he sent to the Crimson a 
vigorous reply to Roosevelt's letter in the same journal branding as 
unpatriotic a Harvard protest against the war-policy of the national 
executive and national legislature. But of all his writings not dealing 
with things Greek, the most admirable in its tone and farthest-reaching 
in its influence is the address " On the Present and Future of Harvard 
College," delivered before Phi Beta Kappa in 1891. It commands 
attention for its description of the standards of the College in his 
undergraduate days and for its temperate discussion of the elective 
system, which in his view had immeasurably raised the scholarship 
of the studious though it had possibly dulled the high personal enthu- 
siasm that marked the ambitious three generations ago. But, above 
all, the address is invaluable for its analysis of the relation between 
liberal and professional studies and for its expression of Goodwin's 
profound loyalty and affection for his College, which, " like a queen, 
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can do no wrong," though her ministers may err, and which, " has more 
than an imperial treasury in the love and respect of her sons and in the 
confidence of the community." 

His life was bound up with the interests of Harvard, with which he 
was connected, as student or as officer, for fifty-six years. Long 
before he reached an advanced age he delighted in reminiscence, in 
tales of the simplicity of college life in the fifties, and not the least part 
of his charm for those of the younger generation who had a lively 
interest in Harvard's past, consisted in the inexhaustible (and now 
irrecoverable) fund of anecdotes about early academic worthies — 
and unworthies — that lay in the memory of one who had been a, 
student under Everett and Sparks and an officer of the college during 
the administrations of Walker, Felton, Hill and Eliot. Harvard has 
had few sons who have displayed greater devotion than he; a devotion 
that he was able to signalize by the foundation of a Scholarship in 
memory of his son Charles Haven, whose career of promise was cut 
short by his death one year after his graduation in 1888; and, at the 
end, by a bequest sufficient to establish one of the best endowed 
Scholarships in the bestowal of the University. 

To the cause of the higher education of women Goodwin gave his 
influential support. He was one of the first of the few teachers of 
Harvard who were early encouraged to try the experiment of giving 
instruction to advanced women students; and for many years he 
continued to make certain of his courses accessible to members of 
Radcliffe. He was one of the incorporators of the Society for the 
Collegiate Instruction of Women and afterward of Radcliffe College, 
served on the Academic Board of the Annex from 1882 to 1893, was 
Chairman of that Board in 1885-86, a member of the Council of 
Radcliffe College from 1888 to 1911, and a member«of the Associates 
of Radcliffe College from its incorporation until his death. 

Such are the landmarks in the career of a scholar whose life was 
spent in quiet devotion to high things, a life that made no parade and 
sought none of the noisy ways of fame. Yet to few Americans of our 
time has been given an ampler measure of the tribute of recognition 
that great powers have been used effectively and serviceably. Good- 
win's mastery of Greek syntax enfranchised in Great Britain the 
Hellenic scholarship of the United States. The "Moods and Tenses" 
became there, as at home, a standard treatise; the Journal of Philology 
and Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon contain further evidences of 
his exact learning. He received the degree of LL.D. from Cambridge 
in 1883, from Edinburgh in 1890, and the degree of D. C. L. from 
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Oxford also in 1890. In 1905 Gottingen renewed honoris causa the 
degree of Ph.D. which he had received at that University in 1855. 
At home he received honorary degrees from Amherst, Chicago, 
Columbia, Yale, and Harvard. He enjoyed the rare distinction of 
being twice president of the American Philological Association (1871 
and 1884); he was vice-president of the Egypt Exploration Fund; 
for many years he was closely identified with the work of the Archae- 
ological Institute of America. He was a member of the American 
Philosophical Society, an honorary member of the Hellenic Society of 
London, of the Philological Society of Cambridge, England, of the 
Hellenic Society of Constantinople, of the Archaeological Society and 
Academy of Science at Athens, and a foreign member of the Imperial 
German Archaeological Institute. 

Like the "high-minded man" of Aristotle, praise or blame neither 
elated nor dejected him. He was unfeignedly modest, and always 
took for himself far less than he deserved. He knew much about 
things of which he professed to know nothing. Laudation of his work 
did not cause him to think unduly of his powers, and he could rejoice 
in siding with a critic against himself, the mark (according to Emerson) 
of the cultured man. He kept unimpaired the serenity of the scholar 
whose only aim is the truth and who sinks his personality in his work. 
He was no lover of controversy and indirect challenge did not provoke 
him to break silence. He never strove to be eloquent or subtle. Dis- 
ingenuousness was utterly foreign to him. His every spoken and 
written word was as clear and simple and straightforward as his 
life. 

Not that he made his deeper self familiar even to his friends. Re- 
serve warded off the aggression of emotion in others as it was his 
defence against its promptings in himself; but, like some unde- 
monstrative natures, he had a large capacity for tenderness. He had 
none of the latent unsociability of the typical scholar, but was averse 
to "talking shop," when many would gladly have had him yield to 
that academic temptation. He delighted in the offices of an unosten- 
tatious and refined hospitality; he seasoned life with humor and keen 
wit. At the public dinner in 1901 in commemoration of his retirement 
he proposed to amend Solon's maxim "call no man happy till he is 
dead" to "call no man happy till he resigns." He relished the dry 
humor of the descendants of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, and matched 
their aphorisms with those of the ancients. His sayings about people 
often had a quaint and humorous acidity, but they were never prompted 
by ungenerous feeling. No one could pass the barrier of bis aloofness 
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and come really to know him without loving him for the warmth of 
his heart, his sympathy and his never-failing kindliness. 

The large influence enjoyed by Goodwin was not due merely to his 
profound scholarship and solid achievements, nor to the fact that he 
was the embodiment of Greek culture, nor yet because to the younger 
generation he was the representative of an older time and had clothed 
himself with the wisdom of long experience. His influence was due 
above all to his high personal distinction. To his intellectual vigor 
and broad culture he united a noble temper, energy in repose, and a 
character that commanded respect and veneration. He measured 
the efficiency of his college by an exalted standard of scholarship; 
he was just and fair and broad-minded; never disabling his judgment 
by surrendering it to the caprices of momentary feeling; his character 
retained the sterling qualities of his Pilgrim ancestry while it had been 
softened to a gracious gentleness by the temper of his culture and a 
cosmopolitanism that had made him conversant with many lands and 
many men of distinction. But, more than all this, his whole life bore 
witness to purity and loftiness of soul. And his beautiful face and 
noble bearing affirmed the inner man — in very truth koKos ko.1 
ayadds avrjp. 

Herbert Weir Smyth. 



EDWARD HENRY HALL (1831-1912) 

Fellow in Class III, Section 4, 1907. 

Edward Henry Hall was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, April 16, 1831, 
and died in Cambridge, Massachusetts, February 22, 1912. He was 
son of Edward Brooks Hall (Harv. A. B. 1820, S. T. D. '48) and 
Harriet Ware Hall, daughter of Henry Ware, Sr., Hollis Professor of 
Divinity 1806-1845 (emeritus after 1840). After graduating from 
Harvard College in 1851, and from the Divinity School in 1855, he 
was ordained minister of the First Church in Plymouth on January 5, 
1859, where he remained until July 1867, with an interruption from 
September 12, 1862 to June 18, 1863, during which he served as 
chaplain of the 44th Inf. M. V. M. From February 10, 1869 to 
February 26, 1882, he was minister of the Second Congregational 
Church of Worcester, and from March 30, 1882 to March 31, 1893 of 



